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AID FOR HUNGARIAN VICTIMS of Communist 
oppression will be given by RWDSU members 
through union's new relief program. Meeting the 
urgent needs of refugees arriving in U. S for jobs, 


funds and housing will be coupled with help for 


those remaining in Europe. For details on RWDSU 


Refugee Relief Drive, see Page 3. 


Determination of freedom-loving Hungarians to escape Soviet rule 

is shown (left) by this man, crossing stream into Austria with his 

child wrapped in bundle on his back. Above, refugees arrive at Mc- 
Guire ate Force base in New Jersey. 








Government Forecast: Climb Will Continue 





Cost of Living Hits New High 


; WASHINGTON, (PAI)—The cost-of-living has hit a new high and the chances are strong that it will keep on 
going up. October’s Consumers Price Index published by the Department of Labor showed a boost over September 
of one-half percent, bringing the index to 117.7 or 2.4 percent higher than a year ago and up 3.3 points over the 


figures for 1953 when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took office. 

The prediction that the figure will con- 
tinue to climb upward came from Com- 
missioner Ewan Clague, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, who at the same time 
said he could not see any wild inflation 
in sight. 

“The index is rising and I think it will 
go up some more,” he said, “but I don't 
see it blowing its top.” 

He expressed hope that the trend would 
be reversed after the first of the year, 
but said much depends on the effect of 
the Suez crisis. 

As has been usual for the past 
months, food prices held fairly steady, 
the boosts coming in the non-farm 
sectors of the economy. Housing was 
up 2 poin’s over October a year ago, 
clothing up 2.2 points, transportation 
up 4 points and medical care up 5.4 
points. 

The report said that the housing index 
“continued to move upward as prices of 
fucl, housefurnishing and household 
operation advanced.” The transportation 
index reflected higher prices in the auto- 
mobile field with the automobile index 
shooting up 4.2 points between Septem- 
ber and October, most of this coming 
from increases in the price of new Cars. 
Used car prices also rose “substantially” 
and smaller increases were reported for 
gasoline, tires and auto repairs. 

Clothing prices went up mostly because 
of higher prices for women’s wool coats, 





suits and dresses. 

At the same time that it was announc- 
ing the boost in the cost of living, the 
Labor Department said that take-home 
pay of factory production workers had 
reached a new all time high of $67.46 a 


week for those without dependents and 
$74.87 for a worker with three depend- 
ents. This represents an increase of 
50 cents a week over the previous 


-month and approximately $2.80 over a 


year ago. 











New Pocketbook Pinch 


An Editorial 








Members of the RWDSU hardly need confirmation from the De- 
partment of Labor that the cost of living has been going up; they and 
their families are made aware of this grim fact every time they pay for 
the necessities of life, let alone for luxuries. Most Americans do not 
believe the cost of living went up only one-half percent in October, nor 
that it has risen only 2.4 percent in the past year. The pinch on the 
pocketbook appears to be much stiffer than these figures show, and 
perhaps the Department of Labor would do well to review its Consumer 
Price Index in consultation with housewives “‘on the front lines” of the 


daily shopping battlefield. 


Everyone agrees that living costs will continue to rise. 


about it? 


What can be done 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg urges that all local unions make provisions 
during collective bargaining for protection against rises in the cost of living. 
The fact is, he points out, that industry as a whole has been doing very, very 


well—including the retail and wholesale fields. 


Workers have no place to .go 


but to their employers to make up for pay snatched from their envelopes by rising 
living costs. Wherever in the local’s discretion such protection can be secured, 
Pres. Greenberg declared, the locals would be wise to do so. 





Cited for Overall Excellence, Feature Articles 





‘Record Wins Labor Press Award 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The RWDSU Record won a special honorable mention for editorial excellence as well 
as an Award of Merit plaque for feature articles in a competition among 250 labor publications held by the Int’l 
Labor Press Association, AFL-CIO. Prizewinners in the contest were announced Dec. 1 during the first ILPA con- 


vention to be held since the merger of 
AFL and CIO. 

Editor Max Steinbock accepted the 
award on behalf of The Record staff. 
Serving with him as a delegate to the 
convention was Managing Editor Bernard 
Stephens. They and 150 other labor editors 
representing papers with a total circula- 
tion of 20 million participated in the 
meeting. 

In the competition among international 
union newspapers in the overall Editorial 
Excellence category, the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ “Union News” won 
first place and the Seafarers Int'l Union’s 
“Seafarers Log” won second place. 

Three members of the faculty of the 

University of Washington’s journalism 
school, who served as judges, gave a 
“special honorable mention”—the only 
one awarded to any of the 250 con- 
testants—to The Record. The citation 
accompanying the awards made it clear 
that The Record, which combines ele- 
ments of both a newspaper and a 
magazine, did not fit precisely into the 
judges’ categories, and therefore they 
gave it a separate special award. 

The citation, in a letter to ILPA from 
Prof. Henry Ladd Smith, read: 

“The RWDSU Record is an interesting 
publication. Actually, it is more like a 
magazine than a newspaper. The front 
page is a cover, not a display of top 
articles. Content is departmentaliz~~ ~ 
and very attractively, as in some of the 
slick magazines. The novel headline 
devices are also comparable to magazine 
layout. It is full of exceptionally fine 
material of interest to men and women 
in all walks. It’s a very fine publication.” 

Feature Article Award 

In addition to this commendation, The 
Record won Second Award in the Best 
Feature Article category, specifically for 
an article by Assistant Editor Robert 
Dobbs entitled “With Labor’s Help, A 
New Pittsburgh,” which appeared Feb. 6, 
1955. The judges declared that this article 
stood out because it “not only contained 
good feature material, but a theme of al- 


2 ss 





most equal interest to both union mem- 
bers and the general public.” 


Another RWDSU winner in the com- 
petition was “1199 Drug News,” published 
by Retail Drug Employees Local 1199, New 
York. Editor Moe Foner-received a plaque 
for Second Award in the Best Community 
Project category. This publication, like 


The Record, gave the judges difficulty 
because, since it is a magazine, it did not 
fit into the contest’s newspaper classifica- 
tions. 

The judges noted that “illustrations 
were excellent throughout” in 1199 Drug 
News. The illustrations referred to were 
prepared by Stanley Glaubach who also 
serves as The Record’s Art Editor. 





AWARD FOR MERIT goes to RWDSU Record in contest sponsored by Int'l Labor 
. Press Ass'n. and participated in by 250 labor newspapers. ‘Record’ Editor Max Stein- 


bock (r.) accepts plaque from Gordon Cole, president of ILPA, during award cere- 
monies Dec, 1 at Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
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Union Goals: Jobs, Funds, Housing 





Greenberg Hits 


RWDSU Opens Drive. U. S. Policy on 
For Refugee Relief 


A three-pronged campaign to provide aid 
for Hungarian refugees from Communist tyran- 
ny was launched Nov. 29 by the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Dept. Store Union. The drive, under 
the leadership of Pres. Max Greenberg, aims to 
achieve the following objectives: 


1. Raise funds to aid Hungarian victims of 
Soviet aggression. Part of these funds will go to 
Europe to provide relief for refugees there, the 
rest will be distributed through appropriate 
agencies caring for refugees arriving in the U. S. 


2. Provide jobs in RWDSU shops for Hun- 
garian refugees. Openings will have to be found 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers, most of 
whom «peak little or no English. 


3.'Find housing, both temporary and per- 
manent, for refugee families. Locals are being 
asked to conduct surveys among members to 
discover what apartments or rooms are avail- 
able for use on either a temporary or permanent 
basis. 

The campaizn-was set off Nov. 29 at a meet- 
ing of New York leaders and top officers of the 
' # RWDSU at the Interna- 
tional union offices, 
where the program pres- 
ented by Pres. Green- 
berg, met with enthus- 
iastic response. The un- 
fon program was spelled 
out in a letter to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Mea- 
ny, which was followed 
up by a letter a few days 
later to all RWDSU lo- 
cals asking for their co- 
operation in the cam- 
paign. 

Pres. 
gave these reasons for 
the International un- 
ion’s decision to embark on a refugee relief pro- 
gram: 

@ The need is great. Abroad, Hungarian 
workers—those still in Hungary and those who 
have escaped—face a terrible winter of suffer- 
ing and privation and need help desperately. 
Help is being supplied through the Int’l Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the Austrian 
Federation of Labor, the International Red 
Cross and other organizations. In the U. S., 
Hungarian refugees are aided by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Church World 
Service and United-HIAS, which are responsible 
respectively for Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
immigrants. These agencies emvhatically agree 
that aid is urgently needed and have welcomed 
the RWDSU’s program as an important con- 
tribution. 

@ The cause is a worthy one. RWDSU mem- 
bers, like free workers everywhere, look upon 
the heroic struggle of the Hungarian people as 
part of the never-ending fight for freedom and 
democracy. As trade‘unionists, RWDSU mem- 
bers have a special idéntification with the work- 
ers of Hungary, since theirs was—and is—a 
workers’ struggle against exovloitation and op- 
pression. By. their action, the falseness of the 
Communists’ claim to be acting in the interests 
of workers has been finally and brutally ex- 
posed. 








PRES. GREENBERG 


f 
N. Y. Leaders Back Drive 


These views were fully endorsed by the New 
York area leaders, who went on to discuss 
specific means to make the drive a success. 
Local 50 Pres. Frank Scidu, who had made the 
original suggestion which led to the program, 
pledged an immediate contribution of $1,000 on 
behalf of his union. District 65 Pres. David 
Livingston noted that some of his members were 
already raising funds for Hungarian relief, and © 
termed the RWDSU campaign a “broad, human- 
itarian program that is fully justified and can 
do nothing but good.” 

Local 1125-Pres. Louis Feldstein offered aid 
in obtaining clothing for women .refugees. He 
and all the leaders present, including Irving 
Rosenberg of Local 108, George Braverman of 
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Greenberg .~ 


Local 262, JoSeph McCarthy of Local 906, 
Theodor Bowman of Local 147, John Horan of 
Local 260, Tom Bagley of Local 670, Martin Kyne 
of Local 923, N. Jerome Kaplan of Local 1102, 
Martin Koppel of Local 721, Leon Davis of Local 
1199, and others, pledged all-out efforts in help- 
ing refugees to get jobs in shops of their locals. 

Since Pres. Greenberg’s letter to the locals 
announcing the relief drive was in the mails as 
this issue of The Record went to press, it was 
not possible to learn the reaction of leaders in 
others sections of the union, but top RWDSU 
officers expressed confidence that members 
throughout the U. S. and Canada would respond 
wholeheartedly and generously. 

The letter urged that locals send in con- 
tributions as quickly as possible, with checks 
made payable to “RWDSU Relief Fund.” Re- 
garding the task of finding jobs, Pres. Green- 
berg suggested that the locals enlist the co- 
operation of employers, and expressed his cer- 
tainty that they would be responsive to the 
union campaign. 

In his letter, the RWDSU leader also an- 
nounced that The Record would carry full de- 
tails on the progress of the campaign as Well 


as on participation by the locals. News of the’ 


RWDSU program was carried on television in 
the New York area by columnist Victor Riesel 


on Friday, Nov. 30, and on his network radio 


program later the same evening. 
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Refugee Aid 


Sharp criticism of the way the Hungarian 
refugee situation is being handled by the U. S. 
government was voiced by Pres. Max Greenberg 
in a letter sent Nov. 29 to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. The letter hit hard at both the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act, which has choked 
the flow of refugees to the U. S. by its cumber- 
some procedures, and the “bureaucratic and in- 
effective way” in which the problem is being 
handled by the Administration. 


Pres. Greenberg’s call for action to expedite 
the admission of Hungarian refugees was an- 
swered, coincidentally, only a day later when 
Pres. Fisenhower announced the appointment of 
Tracy Voorhees as his personal aide in charge 
of the refugee problem. This was followed the 
next day by an announcement that the U. S. 
was increasing the number of Hungarians to be 
admitted from 5,0Q0 to 21,500. 


Letter Reports Relief Program 


The letter to Pres. Meany also reported the 
RWDSU’s plans to undertake a refugee relief 
campaign. The first concrete action in the cam- 
paign was the donation by the RWDSU of $1,000 
to the International Solidarity Fund of the 
ICFTU. 


Text of Pres. Greenberg’s letter follows: 
“Dear President Meany: 


“I am writing to you out of a deep concern 
for the plight of tens of thousands of Hungarian 
refugees from Communist oppression—a con- 
cern which I know is shared by you and millions 
of American trade unionists. You have expressed 
yourself clearly and forthrightly on American 
labor’s sympathy for these victims of Soviet 
brutality as well as our opposition to the Com- 
munist system which breeds such savage op- 
pression of peoples’ aspirations for freedom. 


“At this moment, however, I am concerned 
by another aspect of the same problem: the 
help that we can give to Hungarian refugees, 
Our nation’s prestige among the peoples of the 
world, already damaged by our inability to halt 
Soviet aggression in Hungary, is suffering 
further from the bureaucratic and ineffective 
way in which the flow of refugees to this coun- 
try is being handled. This mismanagement 
stems directly from the’nature of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. It also stems from the 
apparent unwillingness of the federal adminis- 
tration to cut through the law’s red tape in 
order to aid these suffering human beings. 


“I urge most strongly that you voice the 
feelings of millions of American unionists on 
this issue and call for (1) drastic revision of 
the McCarran-Walter Act and (2) immediate 
action,by President Eisenhower to expedite the 
processing of Hungarian refugees—a step which 
the governments of Britain and France have 
already taken. 


“You will be glad to know, President.Meany, 
that the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
tore Union is taking concrete steps to help 
those Hungarian refugees who are able to reach 
our shores. We have undertaken a program of 
relief for these refugees, in cooperation with 
the respective Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
welfare agencies, which embraces the follow- 
ing: aid in finding employment in union shops; 
aid in securing temporary housing; financial 
assistance until they become self-supporting. I 
know that many other unions are undertaking 
similar programs, and I think it would be most 
helpful if you would call upon the entire AFL- 
CIO to undertake similar action. 


“The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union would also like to participate to 
the extent of its ability in the program of the 
AFL-CIO to aid free Hungarians abroad. We 
are, therefore, sending you the enclosed check 
for $1,000 as part of our contribution to the 
ICFTU’s International Solidarity Pund.” 


* 30 
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Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAI, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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lf Boss Issues Leaflet, 
Union Can Do So Too 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Is it all right for the 
boss to put out anti-union literature in. the 
shop but forbid the union to put out pro- 
union literature on the same basis? 


Back ‘1:1 June of 1955 the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board said that it was. It said that it was 
part of “management prerogative” to permit an 
“employer to make rules that do not bind himself;”’ 


Abe Murdock, Truman appointee on the Board, 
dissented strongly. He declared that what was sauce 
for the goose should be sauce for the gander and 
taat he did not believe that an employer could break 
his own rules before a representation election for 
his own benefit. 


Now the United States Court of Appeals has 
ruled that Murdock was right and the NLRB 
majority was wrong. It held that employers who 
pass out anti-union pamphlets on company prop- 
erty may not forbid distribution of literature by 
union organizers on the grounds that this would 
“make the factory untidy.” 


The case involved the United Steelworkers and 
the Nutone Corp. of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Steel- 
workers were trying to organize the plant in 1953 
amd lost the election to an independent “company” 
union. The Steelworkers complained that while the 
company regularly posted signs and distributed anti- 
union literature, it forbade the union to do the same 
thing with its own literature. 

The Court held: 

“It seems to us unrealistic to say that, if an em- 
ployer distributes certain amounts of literature at 
certain places at certain times, he can nevertheless 
claim that the distribution of the same quantity of 
literature at the same place and at the same time 
or similar times would be disruptive of order or 
cleanliness.” 


Kohler Boycott Hurting 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—The Wisconsin State CIO 
Convention delegates—with visible proof of the Koh- 
ler Boycott’s effectiveness before their eyes—voted 
by a standing, thundering ovation to intensify all 
phases of the strugglé designed to bring justice in 
the 1-month long strike. 


In three separate resolutions as well as in reports 
of the Union Label, Legislative and Education Com- 
mittees, the Convention spelled out intensification 
of the nation-wide boycott of scab-made Kohler 
plumbing products, which has already compelled the 
company 0: 

@ Stop recruiting and hiring of strikebreakers; 

@ Reduce working hours by 20% with further 
cuts in the offing; 

@ Stockpile huge amounts of Kohler products as 
sales fall off due to the boycott’s effectiveness. 
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LABOR HON- 
ORS BRAN- 
DEIS: On his 
100th birthday, 
hailed by fellow 
Kentuckians as 
“the most ardent 
union advocate,” 
the late Supreme 
Court Justice 
Louis D. Bran- 
deis was honored 
at Kentucky 
State Industrial 
Union. Council 
convention in his 
home town of 
Louisville. Among 
progressive mea- 
sures he advo- 
cated were min- 
imum wages, s0- 
cial security and 
unemployment 
insurance, 








2 More Miami Hotels Sign 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—In an atmosphere marked- 
ly less hostile to organized labor than it was a few 
weeks ago, two more Miami Beach, Fla., hotels have 
signed agreements with the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees. 

They were the Empress and the Americana. The 
Empress is one of the hotels the union struck in its 
organizing campaign. The Americana, the resort’s 
newest and most fabulous, was brought under con- 
tract a week before it opened. 

The union has now signed agreements with 14 
Miami Beach hostelries. All contracts, including the 
two latest, run for four years and have a common 
expiration date. Wages and working conditions are, 
in general, the same. 


GOP Labor Policy Fails 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Labor Sec. James P. Mit- 
chell admitted here that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s leave-it-to-the-states philosophy on labor and 
social welfare legislation has not produced results. 

He warned the convention of the Intl. Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials that if the 
states do not furnish the worker more and better 
protecticn and services, the federal government would 
have to step in and do the job. He called on the 
states to improve minimum wage laws, child labor 
regulations, employment and mediation and concilia- 
tion services. 
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| Merger of AFL-CIO 
| Marks First Birthday 





WASHINGTON, (PAI)—The first event- 
ful, historic year of the merged AFL-CIO was 
completed on Dec. 5. 

“A spirit of confidence and determina- 
tion” marks this first birthday of the unified 
labor movement, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declared in a special anniversary mes- 
sage. “The AFL-CIO,” he said, “is fully 
cognizant of the great tasks and opportuni- 
ties for service which lie ahead. As we enter 
the second year of unity, we dedicate our- 
selves to completing a job well begun.” 

In his anniversary message Meany again 
stressed the goal of the merged labor movement in 
the words he used upon accepting the presidency 
of the organization in first convention in New 
York’s Tist Regimental Armory one year ago: 

“We must think in terms of the true meaning 
of the trade union movement, a movement that 
has for its sole, definite and single purpose the 
advancement of the welfare and interests of the 
great mass of workers who are part of this move- 
ment.” 


New Headquarters Opened 


The first year of the merger saw feverish 
activity to bring into effective reality the biggest 
merger of two labor organizations in history. It 
saw the new AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington 
completed and oceupied as a monument to the 
future greatness, stability and service of the federa- 
tion to its members and to the country. 

“Today the American labor movement speaks 
with one voice on Capitol Hill. It is recognized as 
a maior factor in the political as well as the eco- 
nomic life of the nation,” pointed out Meany. 

He praised the Federation’s activity, specifical- 
ly, in the fields of legislation, political education, 
international affairs and organization. 

In addition to unity at the top of the federa- 
tion and a corresponding close cooperation be- 
tween the 140 international and national af- 
filiates, merger has come to the following 19 
states; Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, Virginia, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Alabama, Maine and Tennessee. 

This represents 40 percent of the state AFL 
and CIO organizations. The others have until Dec. 
5, 1957, to merge under the provisions of the AFL- 
CIO constitution. 

Three actual mergers have taken place, also, 
between former AFL and former CIO affiliates: 

1. Barbers (AFL) readmitted the Barbers (CIO), 

2. State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFL) joined with the Government and Civic 
Organizing Committee (CIO). 

3. The Paper Makers (AFL) merged with the 
Paperworkers (CIO). 
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Federated Department Stores, one of 
the nation’s largest department store 
groups, which operates A&S and 
-Bloomingdale’s among others, reported 
increased sales and earnings for the 
third quarter of this year. Sales were 
13.9% greater and net profits increased 
5% over the like period last year... 
Allied Stores subsidiary, Maas Brothers 
in Tampa, Fla., has just opened a new 
branch in a novel experiment. The store 
called “Children’s World” specializes in 
any type of merchandise for children 
ranging from toddlers to teenagers. Al- 
most everything in the store is scaled 
to children’s size—showcases, counters 
and even the water fountains. ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s World” ig the 86th store in the 
Allied chain ... Sharp gains in net 
profits—26.1% for the third quarter and 
39.1% for the first nine months of the 
year—were recorded by Gimbel Bros, 
Sales increased 6.1% for the quarter and 
were ahead 9.6% for the nine month 
period. A novel idea in exhibiting mer- 


chandise is employed by Gimbels’ New 
York store which makes use of wasted 
air space by dangling displays of gift 
wares from the ceiling of the first floor. 
... First quarter net profits of S. Klein 
soared 68% ahead of the same 1955 
period, while sales gained 15%. 8. Klein’s 
president sees an increasing opportu- 
nity for the store’s expansion in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 
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In - Springfield, New Jersey, the 
Chamber. of Commerce and the town- 
ship committee will play Santa Claus 
to all Christmas shoppers. For the whole 
of the Yuletide shopping season, hoods 
will be placed over all parking meters... 
Sears, Roebuck sales in the nine months 
ended Oct. 31 were up 7% over a year 
earlier but net earnings were up only 
slightly. Sears, Roebuck is the largest 
merchandising organization in the Unit- 
ed States with a chain of about 700 re- 
tail stores. 


The S. S. Kresge’s Gift Guide includes 
many higher priced items such as ra- 
dios, record players, electric appliances 
and more expensive apparel not featur- 
ed in past issues. This typifies Kresge’s 
entry into a higher price field ... The 
latest in vending machines for the cof- 
fee drinker is a super dispenser which 
allows the purchaser to select sugar up 
to two teaspoonfuls and cream up to 
two ounces. The vending machine, 
which also serves hot chocolate and 
soup, can make change and accept 
nickels and pennies ... Walgreen re- 
ported sales of more than $212 million 
in the year ended Sept. 30, 10% above 
the previous year and marking a new 
record... 

* ¢ @ 

At least five new products will be 
marketed by Revlon in 1957 on a test 
basis according to Charles W. Revson, 
president, These will be mainly in the 
two new lines the firm is introducing 
in men’s and baby cosmetics. 


~ ob 
men’s field, the initial lines will be fu 
shampoos, hair creams and deodorants, Re 
while for babies there will be a talc. bu 
eS ©. Mi 
The 45,000-sq.-ft supermarket of is 
Grand Union Co. in Keansburg. N. J. on 
which devotes one-half of its selling Yo 
space to non-food merchandise, is en- 
joying approximately 23% of the total |. 
volume from the non-food items. Un- Se 
like many supermarkets which use rack lo 
jobbers to stock and merchandise the oy 
non-food division, Grand Union does th 
all of the buying and merchandising on in 
its own... Associated Dry Goods Corp., I 
department store chain chalked up a be 
31% gain in net earnings in the third by 
quarter and an increase of 29.8% in the pir 
first nine months of this year ... The 
shoe industry will establish records in 4 
unit and dollar volume during the first onc 
half of next year according to industry use 
leaders. bid 
In the —Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva PA 
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Employer Attack 
On $1 Minimum 
Met. by RWDSUers 














AIBANY, N. Y.—Sharp attacks by 
retail employers on the Retail Min- 
imum Wage Board’s recommenda- 
tion of a $1 minimum were met last 
month by a strong counter-attack 
from RWDSU leaders. The recom- 
mendation, according to state law, 
had to be discussed at regional pub- 
lic hearings held by the industrial 
commissioner, Dr. Isador Lubin. At 
these hearings, employers expressed 
bitter opposition to the proposed $1- 
an-hour wage floor. 


In a rebuttal termed especially effec- 
tive by observers, RWDSU Vice-Pres. Bill 
Micheison, organization director of Dis- 
trict 65, took the offensive by urging an 
even higher minimum wage for part-time 
workers. He pointed out that department 
stores, which are coming to depend more 
and more upon part-time employees, are 
Saving a great deal of money, since their 
selling costs are much lower with part- 
timers than’with full-time employees. 


Part-Time Rates Lower 


Not only is the part-time force reserved 
for peak business hours, Michelson point- 
ed gut, but part-timers’ hourly rates are 
usually lower. He noted that in one de- 
partment store the average hourly rate 
for full-time employees.was $1.62 an hour, 
while part-timers averaged only $1.3214 
an hour. 


Other RWDSU representatives also of- 
fered evidence buttressing the Board’s $l- 
an-hour proposal, which was the un- 
animous recommendtation of the joint 
labor-industry-public body. Representing 
labor on the board were Exec, Vice-Prés. 
Alex Bail and Vice-Pres. Samuel Low- 
enthal of the RWDSU, and Kenneth Mc- 
Clellan of the Meatcutters Union. 


Industry spokesmen at Commissioner 
Lubin’s hearing made the claim that 
the $1 minimum would cost retail busi- 
ness an additional $41 million a year, 
but Dr. Lubin disputed that figure, 
estimating that the actual total increase 
would be half as much. ~ 


RWDSU locals are awaiting Dr. Lubin’s 
decision and the wage order he is required 
to issue sometime this month. The order 
will take effect 90 days after issuance. 


Member Loans Aid 
Renovating of New 
1199’ Has. Building 


NEW YORK CITY.—A campaign to 
obtain loans from members to provide 
funds for renovating an entire floor of 
Retail Drug Local 1199’s newly purchased 
building was set in motion at Division 
Membership Meetings last month. 


The building purchased by the union 
is located at 709-713 West 45th Street 
on the corner of Eighth Avenue in New 
York City. 


The Biuling Fund Loan Campaign 
seeks to raise $125,000 in the form of 
loans ranging from $25 to $500 and 
over. All loans will be made directly to 
the local and formal certificates bear- 
ing 5 percent interest will be issued. 





Loans are for a 10-year period and may 
be withdrawn by the member or repaid 
by the union at any time prior to the ex- 


. Piration date upon 30-days notice. 


Architect plans for remodeling the sec- 
ond floor of the building for the union’s 
use have been submitted for construction 
bidding. The renovation is expected to be 
completed in time for the union to move 
into its new headquarters before next 
summer. 
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Win $3 and $2 Raises, Welfare Gains, Dental Plan 





= in Men’s Wear Shops Settle 


NEW YORK CITY.—A full house of Local 721 members at the Hotel Diplomat on Nov. 20 enthusiastically ap- 
proved a contract settlement with the retail men’s furnishings employers’ association. The meeting was further 
highlighted by the presentation of penaion, checks to the first three poirot members of Local 721 under the un- 





FIRST CHECKS under Local 721 pension plan were presented to retired members 
at meeting Nov. 20. Left to right in front row are Business Mr. Martin Koppel, retired 
members Max Bublick, John Lubin, James Nealon and Lee Rosenthal, and Rec. Sec. 
Morris Rosswick. In rear are ‘721’ Business Agents Lou Tenner and Lester Stromberg, 


Pres. Meyer Plotkin and Bus. Agent Morris Strully. 
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Drug Local Scholarships 


NEW YORK CITY.—Establishment of an annual College Scholarship Pro- 
gram for children of the members of Retail Drug Local 1199 was voted last 
month at division membership meetings of the local. 


Effective in 1957, the program provides for two $1,000 scholarships each year. 
One award will go to a student at any recognized college or university offering 
standard academic or professional degrees, while the second award will be for 
use at any recognized college of pharmacy in the U. 8. The winners will receive 
$500 during each of their first two years at college, subject to satisfactory 


progress. 


High school seniors whose parents have been union members for a year or 
more are eligible to apply for the scholarships as the local. Selections will be 
made on the basis of high school academic records, future promise and financial 
need by a Scholarship Committee composed of the President of ’1199’, Leon J. 
Davis and a group of educators and prominent citizens. 
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ton’s new pension plan, Busines Mgr, 
Martin Koppel reported. 

Enthusiam and high spirit at the meet- 
ing, however, gave way to solemnity as 
the members listened to a memorial serv- 
ice for Business Agent Abraham Linden- 
baum, who died last month. The service 
was conducted by Rabbi Rubin, and Kop- 
pel delivered the eulogy. Lindenbaum had 
served the local since 1939. as a full-time 
business agent,and served in several rank 
and file capacities before then. 

The contract settlement, which was 
in negotiations for more than two 
months provides wage increases of $3 
this year and $2 next, plus substantial 
improvements in welfare coverage and 
the addition of a dental plan to the 
Retail Men’s Furnishings Welfare Pian. 
The agreement covers about 1,000 mem- 
bers in 400 shops. 

Under the dental plan, members may 
have X-rays, cleaning and extractions at 
no cost to them. Koppel said it was ex- 
pected that the plan, which is effective 
Jan. 1. will expand the scope of treatment 
as its future experience showed the pos- 
sibility of expansion. 

Hospitalization benefits for meinbers 
were increased to provide $12 daily room 
and board allowance instead of $10, and 
$125 instead of $100 for incidentals. Sick 
benefits were also increased to a flat $37 
a week for 20 weeks over the previous $31 
for 12 weeks. Members’ dependents will 
now receive $7 daily hospital benefits 
instead of $5, plus $70 for incidentals over 
the previous $50. 


20 Eligible to Retire 


The pension plan, which covers all ‘721’ 
members, was won in negotiations last 
year, and company payments began last 
Oct. 1. Koppel ‘said about 20 members 
were eligible now, with the expectation 
that. many more would qualify in the 
near future. To be eligible a member must 
have 15 years’ service in any ‘721’ shop. 
Those who retire in the future, Koppel 
said, could expect higher benefits than 
those now paid, as the plan grows in ex- 
perience. 

The union negotiating committee was 
led by Koppel, with the Local 721 execu- 
tive board and business agents Morris 
Strully, Lester Stromberg and Louis Ten- 
ner. A 





65° Plans ‘Meeting at Garden 


NEW YORK CITY—World-famous Madison Square Garden will be the scene of a gigantic union meeting 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 13, when District 65 of the RWDSU takes over the big arena. Since the Garden 
seats about 20,000, a capacity crowd will require a large majority of ‘65’ members to attend. 


Ther Feb. 13 meeting will take place at 
a time when many important union con- 
tracts are up for recpening or renewal, 
District 65 Pres. David Livingston noted, 
and thus it will serve as a focal point in 
the union’s collective bargaining cam- 
paign. In addition, the occasion will be 
used to swear in more than 2,000 new 
members of the District organized during 
1956, and to mark other union achieve- 
ments. 


Livingston, who will preside at the 





Handbook Gives Advice 
To Tenants, Landlords 


NEW YORK CITY — “What Every 
Landlord and Tenant Should Know,” a 
16-page handbook for apartment: house 
owners and tenants has just been pub- 
lished by the Citizens Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York. This simply 
written, indexed pamphlet explains the 
rights and obligations of landlord, janitor 
and- tenant for a well kept building. It 
is available from the Council, 20 West 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 





meeting, announced that RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg would be a feature speak- 
er. Other International union officers 
who will address the meeting include 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, founder 
and long-time leader of ‘65’, and Exec. 
Sec. Jack Paley, who is also executive 


vice-president of District 65. ‘65’ Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson and Sec.-Treas. 
Cleveland Robinson will also be on the 
program. 


The meeting, which takes place dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week, will have “bro- 
therhood” as its theme. Top govern- 
ment and labor leaders have been in- 
vited to participate, and the 20,000 
members expected to attend will also 
be entertained by leading stage, screen 
and TV personalities. 


This will be the third Garden meeting 
run by District 65. The first, in 1942, 
climaxed the union’s “7 in 7” Drive, a 
campaign which succeeded in organiz- 
ing 7,000 new members in a seven-month 


period. The second meeting, in 1951, ce- 
lebrated the union’s 18th “coming-of-age” 
anniversary with the presentation of an 
impressive pageant. Both meetings drew 
capacity audiences. 

Officers and members of ‘65’ are get- 
ting plans into motion to’ make the forth- 
coming meeting “the biggest and best 
ever.” 





4’2——22¢ Raises Won 
At Buffalo Paper Firm 


BUFFALO, N. Y—Wage_ increases 
ranging from 4% cents to 22 cents an 
hour featured a renewal of the contract 
bttween Local 143 and the 2 Buffalo 
plants of Great Lakes Paper Stock Co., 
Int’l Rep. Tom Evans reported. 


Shop committeemen Walter Warczew- 
ski and George Blanche, along with 
Evans, handled the negotiations for the 
union. The company spokesman was A. L, 
Sagona, plant .manager. 





The Midwest 





_ 8-15¢ Raises for 3,000 at Campbell's Soup | 


CHICAGO, Ill—A healthy majority of the 3,000 Campbell’s Soup plant employees gave a unanimous and and enthus- 


iastic reception to the terms of s 





AFL-C10° Official 
Hits Ohio Ban on 
Jobless Payments 


TOLEDO, O.—An invitation to discuss 
unemployment compensation, merit rat- 
ing systems and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits “with the realization . . 
that this is the 20th Century” was ex~ 
tended to the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce by AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. An- 
drew J. Biemiller. 

Unemployment, Biemiller said, “is still 
the biggest bugaboo of the worker’s home. 
He lives from paycheck to paycheck. You 
may talk about how advisable it would 
be for the worker to put something by 
for a rainy day. But the fact is that all 
of your advertising, all of your easy pay- 
ment plans are designed to discourage 
him from this ancient maxim of thrift.” 


Biemiller scoffed at contentions of 
Chamber of Commerce publications 
that workers would rather loaf than 
work, The men and women of the trade 
union movement, he continued, “want 
a job at a decent income, working de- 
cent hours under decent conditions— 
so that they can support their families 
in decency.” 

Biemiller noted that supplemental un- 
employment benefits are not paid in Ohio 
because of a ruling by the state’s bureau 
of unemployment compensation. 

“This deprives Ohio workers of equal 
benefits to which they are entitled and 
which are enjoyed by workers in sure 
rounding states.” - 

a 


ported. 


The negotiations, which were held 
under a contract reopener dated 
Dec. 1, lasted less than 3 weeks and 
resulted in a “completely satisfac- 
tory settlement,” ‘194’ officers said. 
Minimum rates in the huge plant 
were brought up to $1.54 an hour 
for women employees and $1.68 an 
hour for men. 


Seeking to match the gains won by 
workers in other industries in, this area, 
‘which ranged up to 
15 cents an hour this 
year, the Campbell 
RwWbDsSvers came up 
with wage boosts of 
8 to 15 cents an 
hour. 

The wage break- 
down is as follows: 

Those earning up 
to $1.55% an hour 
received increases of 
8 cents an hour; 

Pres, Gallacher those earning be- 
tween $1.56 and $1.74%4 received 9% 
cents, and those earning more than 
$1.744%4 got increases of 542%, which is 
equal to a range of 10 to 15 cents an 





* hour, Gallacher said. Top rate in the 


plant is now $2.84 an hour. 


Members of the Local 194 negotiating 
committee were, in addition to Gallacher, 
Campbell Division Dir. Henry Gistover, 
Division Sec. Josephine Chlupsa, ‘194’ Re- 
cording Sec. Kenneth Washington, Del- 
mar Hart, Stanley Pawlak, Lenrow Aus- 
tin, Angelo Lamprinos and Willie Wil- 
liams. 


ettlement of their contract reopener at a meeting Nov. 20, Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher re- 











Nickel Offer Turned Down 
At Western News in Chi 








CHICAGO, Ill.—The Western News Co. workers last month rejected an 
employer offer of 5-cent hourly. wage boosts in each of 2 years, Chicago 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. The firm, employing 150, is 
a subsidiary of the nation-wide American News Co. 

The offer was made at the second negotiating session with the big book 


and magazine distributor, and was part 
of a total proposal which met a number 
of the workers’ other demands. The em- 
ployer offered to raise minimum rates by 
15 cents an hour, to discuss paid sick 
leave, and agreed to 3 days’ paid funeral 
leave. The raise in minimums would 
bring the rates to $1.15 an hour to start, 
going to $1.30 in 6 months. The contract 
was due to expire Dec. 8. 


Meanwhile, the employees of the 
American Furniture Mart were meet- 
ing last week, as The Record went to 
press, to vote on a strike. 

Negotiations with the big furniture 
showplace have thus far produced an of- 
fer of 5% cents an hour in wage boosts, 
which was rejected by the workers last 
month, and a token offer on the em- 
ployees’ demands for a standard time and 
a half pay provision. They now receive 
overtime pay after 40 hours, but seek it 
after 8 hours in one day. 

The employer has been informed of the 
strike vote and that the employees, if 
forced to strike, would seek substantially 
greater benefits than those they would 
accept in a negotiated settlement. The 
firm, which handles merchandise shows 





spokesman for the delegation. 





194 Is Host to 


Six distinguished Mexican trade union of- 
ficials spent “a wonderful day” touring the 
Campbell’s Soup plant in Chicago and the 
modern union headquarters of RWDSU Local 
194 Nov. 12. The visit was arranged by the 
U. S. State Department with the cooperation 
of both ‘194’ and the Campbell’s Soup Co. 


The delegates expressed amazement at the 
efficiency and cleanliness of the Campbell 
plant, and particular gratification at seeing 
Negro and white workers on the job together 
in harmony. “Local 194 is a fine example of 
American unions, the kind we want to build 
in Mexico,” said Luis Acosta Yanez, secretary 
of education from the C.G.T. of Mexico, and 
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Mexican visitors pose with Local 194 le 


New mural in ‘194’ headquarters is setting for informal conversation 
between Exec. Vice-Pres. George White, center, A. LeBeau of State 
Dept., and Lorenzo Mirando Charez, of Mexican group. 


ALAA RER TRAC ONO: 


Soup plant in Chicago. 


Mexican Labor Leaders 








aders and State Dept. representatives during tour of Campbell’s 
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of furniture manufacturers, employs 30 
members of the union as craters, ship- 
ping and receiving workers and general 
helpers. 


Kiddy Party Dec. 16 


The Joint Board, in a lighter vein, was 
making preparations for its annual kid- 
dies’ Christmas party, and has found that 
a good natured: competition has sprung 
up on who is going to play Santa at the 
party. Several members have made it 
clear they are anxious to don the beard 
and the red suit for the occasion. 


The affair, which will be held Sunday, 
Dec. 16 at the headquarters of Local 194 
at 3504 South Western Ave., is expected 
to top last year’s party, which saw some 
500 kids of members frolic in the big 
auditorium of the ‘194’ building. Featured 
attractions are children’s TV showman 
Uncle Win Stracke, Capt. Bernie Hoff- 
man and his animals, Prof. Cholly Cheer, 
world famous clown of Ringling Bros. 
circus, and Agnes Sampson and her ac- 
cordion. All will be emceed by the well 
known show business host, Dave Mal- 
colm. A token charge of 15 cents a ticket 
is being made. 





Illinois Court Rejects 
Unempolyment Pay Bar 


CHICAGO (PAI)—The Illinois Supreme 
Court has upheld a circuit court decision 
denying a group of management interests 
the right to file a taxpayers’ suit to block 
the payment of state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to workers receiving 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
from employers. 


“S. u. b.” payments are provided for 
in agreements with the AFL-CIO Unit- 
ed Auto Workers and other unions. The 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce and other man- 
agement groups had backed a test suit 
filed by two small employers to block 
payment of state unemployment benefits 
to workers receiving ‘“‘s.u.b.” payments. 


The high court held that employer 
claims that widespread adoption of 
“s.u.b.” would deplete the state unemploy- 
ment compensation fund were highly spe- 
culative, and had not been demonstrated 
by the employer groups involved. Also, 
the court said that the only employer 
who can attack a state unemployment 
“comp” ruling is the employer or em- 
ployers of the employes concerned. 





Mourn Death of McGrath, 
A Founder of Local 239 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Local 239 of the Chi- 
cago Joint Board mourned the passing of 
Christopher McGrath, who died Sunday, 
Nov. 25 of a heart attack in the hospital 
after an illness of about a month. One 
of the founders of the Retail Cigar, Food 
and Drug Clerks Local in 1939, Chris was 
55. 


He was hospitalized for an illness not 


diréctly connected with his heart, and 


was told by doctors that he was ready 
to’ leave when he.was stricken. Chris 
worked as a salesman at one of the Cen- 
tral Cigar Stores. His sole survivor is his 
sister. His wife died about a year ago. 
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Best Contract in 10 Years’ 
© 
At Hiden Storage in Va. The South 
NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—“The best con- 
tract in the 10-year history of Local 27A” ; 
was won by the workers at the Hiden 2 
Storage Co. last month, according to Pres. e @ 
Bill Taylor. A long-sought pension plan 
was a key feature of the settlement, which 
provides a total of 30 cents an hour in 
benefits for 2 years. 
Int'l Rep. Irving Lebold and Pres. Tay- 6 if 
lor led the union negotiating committee 
in the talks, which were completed in 
just three meetings with management. 
The new contract, which affects more ATLANTA, Ga.—With the satisfaction born of fine accomplishment, a big turnout of Lerner Shops office 
than 100 members, calls for wage boosts , 
and warehouse employees met last week and gave wholehearted approval to their first RWDSU contract. The 
of 5 cents an hour in each year plus 
further adjustments based on rises in the settlement offer was won just a few days before the meeting in negotiations led by RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
cost of living. Other gains were 12 days’ berg, with Regional Dir. Prank Parker and 
paid vacation instead of the previous 10, * a large rank anc file committee represent- 
and an additional paid holiday, making a ing the 150 employees. 
total of 6. Employees with 3 years or A spirited discussion from the floor of 
more on the job will receive paid sick the meeting showed that the workers 
l leave, another “first” in the contract made a thoughtful evaluation of the set- 
) along with the new pension plan. tlement, Parker said. The most important 
Taylor ¢redited the negotiating com-. aspects of the agreement, most agreed, 
mittee with having done “a fine job.” Its ‘were those providing job security and 
‘ members included Vice-Pres. James Davis, equal consideration for promotion through 
- Sec.-Treas. Edward G. Outlaw, Chief Ste- a strong seniority clause; time and a half 
0 ward Jacob McDonald, Trustee Alvester pay after 37% hours and after the reg- 
Byrd, Steward Willie J. Bolden. and Quin- ularly scheduled work day, and pay for 
ei nie H. Hanley. holidays which fall on Saturdays or dur- 
al ing vacations. 
= The contract will run for 2 years, 
Union Boosts Wages at with wage increases of $2.50 now, $2 
te Miss. Cotton Oil Plant more next December, and an additional 
1- JACKSON, Miss.—Wage increases and poe Beye pare song wSigw Rapa 
provides a steward system fully recog- 
at other gains won in their second contract 
: nized by the employer, a grievance 
ig with the Mississippi Cotton Oil Co. have 
thre procedure with arbitration as the fi- 
1e brought the workers’ gains totaling about @ ; 
; : om nal step, and a bulletin board on com- 
it 40 percent over what they earned before ** , bl Bi pany premises for posting union notices 
rd they organized into Local 180A last year, WELFARE PLAN FOUNDERS in Birmingham, Ala. smile after setting up trust agree- Paid ti heduled . 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. ment with “Big Four” bakery employers last month. L. to r., front, Bob Henderson, f ’ yous we atin “y - an 2 wes 
a The agreement was reached Nov. 20, Margaret Robbins, RWDSU Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, ‘441’ Pres. Bill Bordelon. 2nd row, *°",* Year's service, 2 weeks for 2 years, 
94 to be effective Dec. 1. It provides wage Int'l Rep. Lester Bettice, W. E. Garner, ‘453’ Pres. J. K. Casey, D. R. Marrs, 3rd row, %4 ® third week's winter vacation after 
4 boosts of 2 cents an hour for the 40 work- ‘405’ Pres. Olan Waldrop, John Parker, Leon Griggs, James Kelth, Int'l Rep Bill ° Ye! on the job. Also won was. sick 
= ers, plus a sixth paid holiday and an ad- Langston, Guy Dickinson. eave of 15 hali days per year, and ma- 
" ditional half week’s paid vacation. The ternity leave up to a year without loss 
“| vacation gain brings paid vacations to 2 * . e © of seniority. Effective next June the com- 
e weeks after 5 years on the job. in pany will make full payments to cover all 
an Also agreed upon was inclusion of . employees for hospitalization, in-hospital 
it~ seasonal employees under contract con- - = Gector care and surgical care. 
veg ditions. These had been previously ex- Martha Weaver, who works in the main 
= | Saher ew Birmingham Health Plan <2 rr 
4 The firm has been affected by the sub- accomplish>d is our reward for the work 
stantial drop in cotton production in this we did in organizing the warehouse.” 
al~ area this year. The negotiating commit- BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The first-health and welfare plan in the South thers, like Virginia Gunter, pointed out 
ket tee included Chief Steward George Wil- to be managed by both union and employers was established last month at the union has brought “a better feeling 
son and Stewards Jack Monroe and Emer- a meeting of Bakery Local 441 representatives and the employers. Agree- among the employees. We feel closer 
son Dodson, with the help of Bush. ment to institute such a plan was reached “ now, there’s less friction. It’s even bet- 
in contract negotiations between ‘441’and not be ironed out by a majority vote will ter for the company, because we feel 
the four largest bakeries in this city last pe sybmitted to arbitration. more like producing on the job now.” 
‘June. The companies are Ward Baking, The Plan is to be financed by em- 
National Biscuit, McGough, and Ameri- ployer payments, which begin vain RWDSU Strength a Factor 
me can Baking Co. next year, of $2.40 a week for bakery The RWDSU’s strength _— to be 
awe Name of the Plan is the Southeastern _— lant employees, and $3.50 for salesem-  %0 important factor in the fa anta rel 
sn" States RWDSU-Industry Health and Wel- _ployees, While specific amounts of ben- "er employees’ victory. e workers 
ock fare Fund. The meeting, held Nov, 28 at efits have not yet worked out, it is struggled against the local management’s 
ing ment and named trustees representing cover members and their families (in- away from the union, and ee ane 
fits the union and the employers in equal cluding children under 18) for hospi- tercession with top management in New 
numbers. The agreement spells out the talization, surgical and in-hospital doc- | York was necessary to bring about a work-~ 
for f duties of the five union and five employer tor care, and members alone for life ing relationship with the Atlanta man- 
nit- i trustees, who will serve the Plan without imsuramee and accidental death and 4gement. 
The : salary or any other financial compensa- dismemberment insurance. Parker said the workers were under no 
nois vy tion. ‘ The Plan’s trustees, who were named at illusion that in their first contract they 
jan= - ? - t the meeting, are, for the union, Frank could match the rates and conditions es- 
suit SHOP LEADERS James B. Ingram,1., and _ 4vising the group at Frans conference Parker, chairman; William Bordelon, J. tablished after many years by BWDSUers 
lock Paul C. Bennett of National Biscuit Co. WS RWDSU Exec. Sec. Jack Pa 2 who xk. Casey, John Parker and Lester Bet- at the Lerner office and warehouse in 
fits distribution depot in Birmingham aided 45 had many years of or a irect- tice. Employer trustees are "George Hea- New York, organized in District 65. They 
8. in contract talks last month which ‘8 the big District 65 Security Plan. ley, James Holland, William P. McGough, are convinced, he said, that they have 
brought 3-year cash package of 30 cents The trustees will determine the bene- A.E. Reger and R.L. Groover. The sec- made a fine start in the direction of 
- an hour plus other gains. They’re mem- fits to be paid by the Plan and will act retary of the Plan, who will be anemploy- further and more important progress in 
me. bers of Local 441. on all policies. Any disputes which can- __ er trustee, is yet to be named, wages and working conditions. 
} 
spe- * 
so Local Party Eats High on the Turk 
Also, 
on Alabama Local Par ats High o e Turkey 
— Local 436, one of the most hep unions 
in the State of Alabama, held its annual 
Thanksgiving get-together and feed last 
month. As expected, all 200 of the mem- 
. bers and their families who came to the 
» affair had a feast of a time. And in 
chi addition to the pleasant burden of full 
he oe stomachs, many came away laden with 
iday, prizes won at the party’s bingo game. 
_ ‘436’ Pres. Vivian Smith was: mistress 
aed of ceremonies, and in the course of the 
; was evening introduced such guests as Carl 
Griffin and LeRoy Lindsey, president and 
; not secretary-treasurer of the newly merged 
and Alabama Labor Council, and Regional- 
ready Dir. Frank Parker. Also present were B. co 
Chris U. Grubbs, manager of W. T. Grant; ee, 
Cen- - where some 50 local members -work, his 
is his ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE members were, L. to. r., Enola Sweeten, L. assistant, Evelyn Ray, and John Maass, GUEST SPEAKERS were Pres, Carl Griftin, 1. and 
- ago. Kendrick, Myrtle Bailey, Cleo Holman, ‘436’ Pres. Vivian Smith, Margaret manager of another ‘436’ shop, Union “a ntly anne State AFL and CIO 
RD Spraggins and Jessie Pointer. Envelope Co. » Which rece - | ? 
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Ontario Bakery Local 
Organizes 350 in Year 


TORONTO, Ont.—Local 461, union of the wholesale bakery workers in 
this province, grew by almost 35 percent since last year at this time, Educa- 
tion Dir. A. Gleason reported to the sixth annual convention of the local 
on Oct. 28. The local now has about 1,350 members. 

Officers were elected for 2-year terms instead of the previous one year, 


and it was also decided that conventions 
would henceforth be held every 2 years 
instead of annually. Named to the new 
terms were Pres. William Irwin, Vice- 
Pres. G. Crawford™Sec-Treas. H. Thorne, 
and Board members L. Beaudoin, W. Dibb, 
W. Livingston, H. Purcell, J. Gilligan and 
R. Teatro. 

Int'l Rep. Hugh Buchanan, who serves 
as the local’s director, expressed grati- 
fication with the local’s growth, and ob- 
served that the union had developed 
into a “force to be reckoned with by 
the employers, rather than a necessary 
evil, as they had once looked upon us.” 
Buchanan pointed out, however, that a 
big job remained to be done among the 


Ont. Local 440 
News Briefs 


The Kitchener Division of Dairy Local 
440 elected officers at a membership 
meeting highlighted by a talk by Pres. 
John Maynor of the Waterloo-Kitchener 
Labor Council, and entertainment by Earl 
Fries and Pat Ludwig, well known in this 
area for their radio and television work 
as well as their membership in Local 440. 
Named to lead the division were Chair- 
man Jack Amy, Vice-Chairman William 
Bester, Sec.-Treas. Howard Shantz and 
Board members Joe O'Reilly and Clayton 
Merkel. Council Pres. Maynor, who is 
running for council office in upcoming 
municipal elections, spoke on the role of 
labor in community affairs. 


A newly published, smartly designed 
stewards’ handbook will be issued at the 
first meetings of the newly organized 
stewards’ councils in the various divisions, 
Education Dir. Gordon Reekie announced. 


Contract negotiations were under way 
fn 11 units located in 8 cities of the 
province. Among them are Silverwood’s 
fn Toronto, Guelph, Lindsay and St. 
Catherines; Valley View in Toronto, 
Borden’s in Windsor and Niagara Falls, 
Royal Dairy in Guelph, Maple Lane in 
Kitchener, Port Colborne and Crystal 
Dairies in Port Colborne. 








unorganized confectionery workers. 


Chairing the convention was Pres. Ir- 
win, who works at the Wonder Bakery in 
Peterborough. The delegates observéd a 
moment of silence in honor of the late 
Thomas B. MacLachlan. who contributed 
heavily to the founding and building of 
Local 461. 

The convention overwhelmingly. ap- 
proved a dues increase to $3 a month. The 
proposal by the'Executive Board will be 
put before each of the 26 units of the 
local for discussion and action. 


Vic Huson Honored 
For Service to Labor 


OTTAWA, Cal.—Vic Huson, a founder 
of RWDSU Dairy Local 440 and recently 
retired under a union-won pension after 
37 years at Borden’s Dairy, was honored 
last month for his many years as an of- 
ficer of the Ottawa, Hull and District 


Labor Council of the CCL. As a token of 
the Council’s appreciation, Vic was pres- 


ented with a box of fine cigars. 

In his talk the former Council treas- 
urer stressed the benefits of union mem- 
bership. “I raised a family on $80 a 
month,” he said. “When I left the plant 
my rate was $1.50 an hour, and my come 
pany-paid pension plan ‘was negotiated 
by the union.” Vic was made a life mem- 
ber of the RWDSU on his retirement. 





Ont. Compensation Up 


TORONTO (CPA)—The maximum cov- 
erage under the Ontario Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act will be raised from $4,000 
to $5,000 from Jan. 1, D. H. Brawley, 
chief assessor of the Ontario WCB, told 
the annual meeting of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Agriculture here recently. 
Maximum compensation now receivable 
under the Act is $3,000 a year at the 
rate of 75% of annual earnings. Under 
the revised upper limit of coverage, ths 
maximum receivable will be $3,900. 
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SMART STEWARD’S KIT is going to stewards of RWDSU Local 440 in 
Ontario. Kit contains valuable information on handling grievances and otter 
matters of interest to ‘on-the-job’ union leaders. 





Talks Open for First Pact 
At Manning Biscuit, Toronto 


TORONTO, Ont.—Local 461 was certified as the representative of the 
employees of Manning’s Biscuits in this city last month, and negotiations 
for a first RWDSU contract will start soon. The workers’ proposals have 
already been submitted to the company. 

The firm presently employs about 150 people, and planned expansion 


of the plant will likely bring the work 
force to about 200. The organizing cam- 
paign was led by Local 461 Education 
Dir. A. Gleason, with an active commit- 
tee of rank and filers. 

Meanwhile, settlements were concluded 
at Hunt’s Bakery here and at Canada 
Bread in Chatham. The Hunt’s workers 
won a total of 8 cents an hour in an 18- 
month contract, plus premium pay for 
Sunday work and a strengthened union 
security provision. 

In Chatham, the Canada Bread sales- 

Men won a new contract providing a 





union shop for their group, plus a “first” 
in the baking industry of the province— 
that is, a four-day week with pay for 
five,days in weeks in which a statutory 
holiday falls. 


Plant employees of Canada Bread won 
wage boosts of $5 a week, with retroactive 
pay amounting to $50. 


Elsewhere, in Galt, Hamilton, St. Cath- 
erines, Dunnville, Hagersville and Oshawa 
negotiations for new contracts with Can- 
ada Bread units were to start soon. 





Unemployment Climb in Winter Still Big Canadian Problem 


By CLIFFORD A. SCOTTON 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Old Man Winter may be 
always a welcome visitor for the children in- 
tent on skating, skiing and tobogganing, but 
for many Canadian workers he is about as wel- 
eome as a skunk at a garden party. Frozen lakes 
and rivers, iron-hard ground and snow-covered 
fields spell unemployment for tens of thou- 
gands of Canadians. 

The problem of seasonal unemployment has be- 
come a little less severe in recent years than it was 
two or three decades ago but nevertheless it is still 
@ factor which adversely affects the national output. 
For example, the number of Canadians looking for 

last September was 97,000 whereas the total at 

end of last winter (April) was 308,000. Similarly, 
fm August 1955 there were 131,000 looking for work 
while five months before, at the end of the 1954-'55 
winter, there were 401,000 job-seekers. 


The main reason for the lessened severity of the 
lem of seasonal unemployment in recent years 


fndustries, the effects of w bs orl laraay spac 
t in determining what time of year a certain 
should be undertaken. 


Another factor which has favorably affected the 
situation iz the technological improvements that have 
taken place in recent years. Today builders are con- 
structing homes, offices and stores in freezing weather 
under the cover of plastic cocoons. Snow .ploughs are 
keeping highways open to allow the wheels of com- 
merce to continue turning despite the weather. New 
construction equipment is making possible the clear- 
ing of building sites and excavations in the middle 
of winter. 

Last year a labor-sponsored low-rent housing 
project in Ottawa was built during the winter months, 
which demonstrated to industrial leaders that winter 
building was possible, and at the same time gave em- 
ployment to many construction workers who might 
otherwise have been idle. 

Recent contracts signed with Toronto construc- 
tion firms have contained a provision for keeping on 
a certain proportion of the labor force on a year- 
round basis. This new departure from normal practices 
of the construction industry means that at least the 
most senior employees are guaranteed a year-round 
income. Employers are not going to pay their workers 
for idleness. unless that is completely unavoidable, so 
another section of the labor force is going to have 
winter-time employment. 

“While there have been improvements of the situa- 
tion in certain fields there is sti!l a psychological re- 
action among the general public brought about by 
the onset of winter. It does not reach the hibernation 
stage of some animals but it is frequently demonstrated 


4 


by decisions to leave this or that job to be done in 
the spring 


The federal Labor Department has picked on this 
facet of the question as being a most important one. 
It has ncted the intense competition that takes place 
during the summer months for manpower and mate- 
rials and has sought to channel some of the demands 
for men and materials from the summer to the months 
of slowdown in activity. 


(It has sought the co-operation of employers—both 
in industry and also the casual employer, sath as a 
householder—to have as much work as possible per- 
formed during the late fall and winter months. A 
radio, television, newspaper and poster advertising 
campaign during the last two winters has exhorted 
people to: “Do it now. ... Why wait for spring?” Local 
civic, labor and other groups have given support to 
the campaign. 


On the basis of its experience in the winters of 
1954-’55 and 1955-’56 the Labor Department hesitates 
to assess the extent of its success in spurring activity 
in what are normally the off-season months. However, 


_participation on the local level has been encouraging 


enough to warrant a repeat of the winter work cam- 
paign again this year. As new production methods are 
evolved, many more wintertime jobs will be opened 
up, but until the habits and attitudes of many thou- 
sands of Canadians concerning the performance of 
work in the winter are changed, the problem is still 


far from settlement. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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Victorious Lerner warehouse committee in Atlanta poses with Int’l Rep. Bill 
Connell. Seated are, 1. to r., Frances Nix, Mary Nell Barronton, Jean Mo- 
Garity, Jean Robinson, Peggy Booth and Jerry Arlington. Standing are 
Christine Keever and Robertus Wilson, Absent: Jessie Holbrook, L, Atkins, 
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RWDSU Teamwork Yields Atlanta Victory 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


It’s about 750 miles, as the crow flies, be- 
tween Atlanta, Ga. and New York City, but as 
far as 150 Lerner office and warehouse employ- 
ees in Atlanta are concerned, New York is right 
next door. 


Bridging the distance is the strength of the 
Retail Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, which 
the Atlanta Lerner workers found readily avail- 
able when they set out to organize their plant. 


The campaign from its earliest stages had 
a national flavor. Early last summer a huddle 
between Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman and 
Regional Dir. Frank Parker on organizing pos- 
Sibilities in the Alabama-Georgia area agreed 
on the Lerner warehouse as a prime target. 
Osman, RWDSU’s Southern director, told Parker 
he could rely on the International in such a 
campaign, especially since Lerner operations in 
many other cities were organized in the RWDSU. 


There’s the Lerner home office and ware- 
house in New York, whose 1,000 employees are 
members of District 65; the Lerner retail stores 
and subsidiary. Lane’s department stores in the 
New York metropolitan area, in Local 1102; 
Lerner shops in Newark and Atlantic City, N. J., 
in Local 108; and the store in Levittown, Pa., 
organized in Local 76. In Connecticut, Lerner 
stores in four cities are organized in Local 282; 
while other Lerner shops in New England are in 
the New England Joint Board of the RWDSU. 


Eager Response from Workers 


Int’] Rep. Bill Connell went out to Lerner’s 
Atlanta warehouse and spoke to some of the 
employees. He found an eager response to his 
talk. of organizing, eager enough to warrant a 
request to the regional office of the CIO 
for organizing help. The request was promptly 
met, and Waldo Rasnake and Rupert Thrasher 
joined Connell and Parker in the drive. 

A group of the most responsible Lerner 
workers was soon organized into a committee, 
and the campaign was on from the inside, where 
it counts most. 
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As the committee started approaching large 
numbers of their co-workers they learned that 
the campaign would profit considerably from 
proof that large numbers of Lerner workers 
elsewhere where members of RWDSU, and that 
their wages and conditions were improved as 
a result of coverage by RWDSU contracts. 


A call to the International in New York 
quickly produced a copy of the contract between 
Lerner’s and District 65, plus a detailed com- 
parison of jobs and wage rates in the two ware- 
houses. The proof they sought that wages and 
conditions of Lerner workers had benefited from 
RWDSU contract coverage was furnished in a 
meausure they hardly expected—wages $15 and 
$20 above those in Atlanta; complete health and 
pension coverage for members and families; 
paid vacations, holidays, sick leave, grievance 
machinery, etc. 


Close study of these facts by the organizing 
committee members confirmed their own eager- 
ness in bringing the union into their plant, and 
a rapid series of leaflets got the point across to 
their co-workers. In a matter of days, then, a 
majority of the Lerner employees signed up and 
a petition for election was filed with the Na- 
tional Relations Board. 


The leaders of the campaign immediately 
asked RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg to get in 
touch with top management in New York and 
urge a quick election, since they knew from past 


experience that the local NLRB office would 


delay for months. 


RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps went to At- 
lanta and spoke to the Lerner employees. He 
told them that the seriousness of their inten- 
tion to organize their plant would determine 
the degree of support the Lerner workers in 
other RWDSU locals would give. There is no 
question now that the Atlanta Lerner people 
earned such support. The labor board election 
was held on Aug. 29, and the RWDSU scored a 
close win, made closer still by several challenged 
ballots. Again labor board procedures loomed 


to ‘delay the winning of a contract. 


In order to speed progress towards a con- 
tract, Pres. Greenberg met with top manage- 
ment and won agreement that the company 
would enter initial discussions with the union. 
These discussions, in which Greenberg was join- 
ed by Regional Dir. Parker, resulted in recogni- 
tion by the company that the union was the 
choice of the workers,-and agreement that a 
contract would be negotiated. 


Negotiations in Atlanta 


The discussions then moved to the local ‘ 
level, and the International president, the 
regional director and a large rank and file com- 
mittee met with management of the Atlanta 
warehouse and Lerner’s vice-president Irving 
Dale. 


Last week, at a meeting where the mem- 
bers glowed with the satisfaction of their ac- 
complishment, they accepted the offer and gave 
formal approval to their first contract. 

Their satisfaction stemmed from the knowl- 
edge that they had won out in a tough struggle. 
Before contacts were made with top manage- 
ment, the local plant management tried in- 
timidation on active union members and fired 
two people during the course of the campaign. 
But these. attempts to frighten the workers 
away from the union all failed, as is obvious 
now. At the time, though, it wasn’t so obvious, 
and it took courage to stick it out. 

Parker said that the members fully ap- 
preciate what the contract means: “It means 
we have a document which spells out what we 
won as a result of organizing into the union. 
Among the gains are a number of very fine 
provisions, such as minimum rates, time and a 
half pay, vacations and holidays, and above all, 
seniority.” 

But more than that, he said, the Lerner 


‘workers have learned what they can do when 


they work together. “The kind of spirit these 
people showed in organizing will take them a lot 
further than this first step, important as that 
was as a beginning towards winning job secur- 
ity, higher wages, better working conditions.” 
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What New ‘721’ Pension Means to Him 


| Wife of Member Likes The Record 


' More Food Price Predictions by Gerber 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITO 





Bteineon Animenitcis Seen Tost 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Brand’s article was not intended as a hard-and-fast rule to 
be applied to any and all diets. His article began by discussing the relationship be- 
tween fat calories and arteriosclerosis, and ended by urging readers to consult their 
doctors on the question of diet. The balance of the article described saturated fats and 
noted what foods contain them. Most doctors agree that most Americans eat too 
much of these fats and should cut down on them—particularly people over 40, who 
are especially susceptible to arteriosclerosis and coronary heart disease. 
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To the Editor: 

A recent article by Dr. Morris Brand (in The Record of Nov. 25) recom- 
mending a reduced blanket-wise intake of animal fats strikes us as being some- 
what alarmist. 


Both of the writers of this letter used our good union jobs to help save to 
buy our farm. We produce table eggs. Because we keep up with most new re- 
search relating to our phase of agriculture, we know that birds fed higher levels 
of vitamins deposit higher levels of these vitamins in their eggs. Therefore, we 


feed very high vitamin levels. 


We know also that animal fats are currently “undesirable” because of their 
possible link with arteriosclerosis. Rutgers University, together with other 
groups, has determined that poultry feed utilizing fats from vegetable sources 
permits deposition of a more desirable fat in yolk material. Therefore, we 
use a feed which gets most of its fat from vegetable sources. 


le were foolish enough to adopt Dr. Brand’s sky-is-falling 
pial mumadeen ... decrease or avoid entirely: egg yolk; sweet and sour 
creams; butter; fresh and dried whole milk; meat and fow] fats; cream cheeses; 
brains, liver, kidney, sweetbreads, giblets . . .” they might well find themselves 
dependent on vitamin pills to balance their diets. ‘ 


h 
If enough of a shift were made away from poultry, dairy, and other suc 

products, workers in farm equipment and allied industries might find them- 
selves forced to adopt Dr. Brand’s suggestions. 


‘It is one thing to ease off caloric intake of rich, low-protein foods, luxury 
desserts and the like, but quite another to deny one’s family basically sound 


jon. 
sources of good nutrit PAUL SLATER & ELLIOT ARONIN 
Milltown, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

On Tuesday night, Nov. 20, at a meeting of my union, Retail Men’s Furnish- 
ing Local 721, I received a check for $34.15, my first pension check. This’ piece 
of paper not only represented $34.15, but the untiring zeal and labor of our 
leader and mentor, Brother Martin Koppel, who, since the inception of our 
Local has put his heart and soul in striving for the betterment of working con- 
ditions and the welfare of its members. 


With this monthly pension, added to Social Security, our union’s efforts 
have made it possible for my wife and me to-enjoy our remaining years in 
peace and security. It gives me the feeling of being equal to the man who has 
bought himself an annuity of $25,000, and reaps the benefits thereof in retire- 
ment. 


I am sending you this letter so that other members of our great Interna- 
tional Union may know what it means to be able to retire without fear of 


asecurity. 
JOHN LUBIN, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 
Just a word of praise for your paper, The Record. My husband has been 

@ member of your Union for the past 20 years. The reading matter in your 
paper is up to date and most interesting. Your articles come to the point and 
are understandable. I look forward to receiving this paper and hope more 
people join your wonderful organization. 

MRS H. KALFUS 

Brooklyn, New York. 


To the Editor: : 

Your Sept. 2nd issue carried some of my predictions of food prices going up. 
Up to now, the yellow oleo boys went one better than the predicted 45% price 
of butter. The new fangled butter content added to margarine now brings the 
comparison to better than 56%. 


The dry and flake-type cereals jumped one and two cents per package on 
all types and brands as predicted. Pepper and other spices are holding their 
own until supplies dwindle. And should Mr. Nasser decide not to open his (is it 
his?) Suez Canal, the Asiatic spice suppliers will take advantage of rerouting 
their products via higher shipping costs, and of course pass along triple costs 
to the consumer. At any rate, watch for increases on all spice items. Tea did 
begin the ladder climb on smaller packages by one and two cents. 


An over production of poultry kept the egg prices pretty much stationary. 
Look for a mad upper scramble of egg prices just prior to, or immediately 
following the Christmas holidays. 


As predicted, sugar jumped from the average 5 lbs. 49c to 5 Ibs. 51c, and 
should go higher. Packaged breads haven’t raised the dough yet but I under- 
stand the on-the-premises bakeries went to 23 cents per pound with the pre- 
dicted one cent rise. Packaged cookies went up in wholesale and some packaged 
cakes went down in weight, with some eliminating such trims as sprinkles and 
nuts, thus cutting production costs. 


My only prediction for a break in prices was fer coffee. I wrote that this 
item, already too high, might slump 2-4 cents, not lower. This week some of 
the bigger coffee brands broke—2 to 4 cents. : 

Any bloopers? How am I doing? 

FRED GERBER 
Retail Food Employees, Local 338 
New York City. 


THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN—k 


This is a film you will long remember—with scene after 
scene returning to your mind, in some cases to delight and 
in others to provoke discussion. A superb Japanese film directed 
by Kurosawa, who also directed the prize-winning Rashomon. 
The Magnificent Seven's simple story line develops into a warm, 
humorous and very exciting picture which never loses your 
attention for a minute. 

The‘action takes place about 500 years ago, after Japan’s 
Civil War, when the farmers, after having been besieged by 
both warring factions and burdened with excessive land taxes, 

“@ were again threatened by bandits, who ap- 
: peared after each harvest, took their food 
£ and women and left them bereft until the 
? next season. One village decided to fight 
by hiring professional soldiers—Samurai— 
and it is in the defense of the village and 
; molding of defeated, discouraged farmers 
into a solid fighting force by the seven 
Samurai—the Magnificent Seven—that the 
picture builds to a tremendous climax. 

The cast as a whole was well-nigh 

perfect, but special mention must be made 
Isao Kimora of Takashi Shimura, who played the role 
of Kambei, the leader of the seven Samurai; Daisuke Kato as 
Shichiroji, whose humorous antics furnished moments of rare 
delight; Isao Kimora, who played the young man; Katsushiro, 
who aspired to become a real Samurai; and the two farmers, 
Rikichi and Yohei, played by Hoshio Tsuchiya and Bokuzen 
Hidari. The main female role was performed excellently by 
Keiko Tsushima. 

Although the picture is lengtny—over two and one half 
hours long—you are never aware of that fact. Watch for this 
film. It provides an evening of real pleasure. 

—FRANCES BURKE 





TEENAGE REBEL—xx* 


Teenage Rebel, a 20th Century Fox release, has the most 
misleading title of the year. This is the only superlative the 
picture deserves, for all told it has little to recommend it 
as entertainment. Instead of dealing with juvenile delinquency, 
as one would think, this is the story of a child of a broken 
home, and it comes off in original soap opera fashion. 

Background is Ginger Rogers’ flight with Michael Rennie 
from an unhappy marriage. The picture picks up eight year 
later, our couple now completely serene Bie oS 
with a son of their own, awaiting a visit 
from Miss Rogers’ daughter. The rebel, 
actually a confused and over sensitive teen- 
ager played by Betty Lou Keim,~ hasn’t 
seen her mother in all these years and re- 
sents having to visit her at all. But there 
she is for three weeks, as the divorce de- 
cree ‘proclaimed, hoping to make life as 
miserable as possible for everyone. 


The question is, how long can anyone 
take this? Since the picture runs the usual 
amount of time, you can guess. 





Ginger Rogers 


Ginger Rogers, very rarely seen on the screen anymore, 
still displays a pleasant youthful quality in her acting. She 
ls warm and sincere, but it would have been more to her 
credit if she had chosen a different role. Teenage Rebel does 
however have its humorous highlights, and there are also 
some touching scenes for those who like an occasional cry. 


—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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Magnificent Seven Julie ; Teen Age Rebel 
Marcelino fhe Rack Love Me Tender 
Friendly Persuasion ‘The Mountain The Opposite Sex 
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Around The World The Ten Command-_ Death of a 
in 80 Days ments Scoundrel 
Giant . "The §olid Gold The Girl He Left 
The Silent World ~ Cadillac Behind 
Last For Life Tea & Sympathy * 
b eas, The Brave One 
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By BERNARD STEPHENS 


America is the land of opportunity, truly, but the huge—and still 
growing—-section of our citizens who are over 65 years of age may well 
ask, “How about us?” 


The vast majority of Americans beyond 65 either have no income of 
their own, or earn less than $1,000 a year. More than one-third have no 
income whatever; another one-third have less than $1,000; 11 percent 
have an income of between $1,000 and $2,000; only 15 percent earn or re- 
ceive more than $2,000 a@ year. 


These shocking facts have come to light in a comprehensive study by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit foundation for research’ on 
economic and social problems. The study was made by John J. Corson, 
former director of the U. S. Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
(social security), and John W. McConnell, Cornell University professor. 


The problem’s great scope is pointed up by the fact that older people 
are steadily increasing in numbers and in proportion to our total popula- 
tion. Since 1900, the number of persons 65 and over has increased four 
times, while the total population has only doubled. The over-65s now 
number more than 14 million. 


It is an unhappy fact that while older persons make up a larger share 
of our population than formerly, a vast preponderance of these older folks 
are subsisting on a far less than average income, and have a living standard 
well below the average for the population. Many of these oldsters might 

‘ well exclaim, “Land of plenty, indeed!” 


The report notes that unemployment is at a minimum from ages 35 
to 44, rising gradually between 45 and 64. At age 65 there is a marked 
increase in unemployment. And, once unemployed, older workers find 
it difficult to secure new jobs. 


Those of our Senior Citizens who are trade union members, of course, 
fare far better than those who are not. Job security provisions protect 
the older worker against firing for reason of age. More and more trade 
unions are winning pension plans in their contracts, adding a tremend- 
ously important extra source of income to supplement the inadequate social 
security benefits. 


A significant point brought out by this study which is often over- 
looked in an individual’s plans for retirement is the matter of health. 
Among persons over 65, one tenth to one third are chronically ill. Medical 
studies disclose that persons aged 65 or over have about twice as many 


disabling illnesses lasting a week or longer as persons aged 50 to 64. More- 
over, the average disabling illness of the aged lasts twice as long as that 
of the younger group. 


A recent study made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance found that no more than three-fifths of those who had been hos- 
pitalized during the survey year were able to pay the hospital charge, 
even in part, from their own resources. 


This was confirmed by a joint committee of the N. Y. State Legis- 
lature, which noted that medical and hospital coverage under many 
insurance policies is cut off at ages ranging, from 55 to 65. Others 
provide only reduced benefits after the workers get past a specified age. 
The committee is considering a bill to prohibit age limits on medical and 
hospital benefits—a proposal that has already aroused the opposition 
of big insurance companies, 


The committee, which termed financing of health care for the 
older age groups “one of. the most pressing social problems of the day,” 
is also seeking provision for continuation of coverage after retirement 
by permitting workers to convert their group insurance into an indivi- 
dual policy. 


There is also the matter of housing. Older people have special needs, 
particularly for small apartments of.1% or 2 rooms. When changes 
brought on by advanced age take place, such as the death of a wife or 


Old Age and Poverty 
In a Land of Plenty 


husband, or children setting up their own homes, larger apartments or 
houses can no longer be paid for, and they must seek smaller apartments. 
But.these are seldom available. “Make do” arrangements far too often 
bring either thoroughly inadequate accommodations, or exhorbitant 
rental. ' The tight housing situation affects all of us, but hits the older 
people with triple force. 


What can be done to help our Senior Citizens, to remove the sources 
of bitterness which deny them a fair share of America’s prosperity? 


Labor Program for the Aged 


Labor has fought for—and won—many improvements in social sec- 
urity over the years. Here are proposals which the trade unions believe 
are necessary and proper: 


* 1, Increase social security benefits to a minimum of $40 a week, so 
that these benefits are brought into line with the government’s $1 an hour 
minimum wage program. Government studies have made clear that even 
$40 a week is inadequate for a single person to get along. Recent improve- 
ments in social security—raising the maximum benefits to $108.50 per 
month, and lowering the age limits for women and disabled workers—are 
steps forward, but are still hardly adequate. 


2. Institute a health insurance program for the aged. Labor strongly 
favors a national health program sponsored by the federal government, 
and suggests a program covering those on social security as a fine place 
to start. 


3. Begin federal supervision of institutions for the chronically ill 
and old age homes. Too many of these institutions have profit as their 
only motive; and fall far short of decent standards in accommodations, 
food, health care and facilities. Recent legislation enacted by New York 
State to supervise its institutions for the aged uncovered deplorable con- 
ditions which are known to exist in other states. 


4. Enact a housing program to make small apartments avatflable to 
the aged. Here too New York State has begun to tackle this problem by 
allocating 15 percent of State-backed housing to smaller apartments for 
the exclusive use of older people. 


5. Provide greater recreational and social facilities for the aged, and 
back up with finances the many social agencies around the country which 
assist the aged. The city of Miami, with an eye on its huge influx of 
retired people, is an example of good city planning on this score. Substan- 
tial sums of money have been set aside for facilities to occupy the inter- 
ests and attention of older people. 


” The trade unions of America have a two-fold obligation to Senior 
Citizens: to work for adoption of this program by Congress, and to fight 
in collective bargaining for adequate pension programs to assure that re- 
tired workers can live out their lives with dignity and security. 


MAIN SOURCES OF INCOME FOR PERSONS 65 AND OVER 
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Modern supermarkets, up-to-date shopping centers, skyscrapers, big department stores are as typjcal of South Africa’s big cities as of the U.S.... 





. By MAX STEINBOCK 


South Africa is a land beset by pro_lems. 
Basically, they all stem from the sam® source: 
racial conflict. South African racial poli-v has 
come before the United Nations several times, 
on the ground that such a policy violates human 
rights and is a threat to peace. The relationship 
between races is the dominant theme in South 
Africa; it spills over into every phase cf life 
and affects every aspect—sociai, economic and 
political. It is to be expected that this question 
also affects South Africa’s la>or movement, and 
specifically its retail union, the National Union 
of Distributive Workers. 


The NUDW is the largest unayyatatéd un- 
ion in South Afesss. Until two years ago, the 
NUDW, like most other unions in the country. 


SOUTH 


AF RIGA 


was a part of the Trades and Labour Council, 
corresponding to our AFL-CIO. But then, cver 
the protests of the NUDW and several other un- 
ions, the Council was dissolved. The reason: it 
permitted affiliation of all unions—whether 
their membership was, to use South African 
terms, “European,” “Coloured,” “Asiatic” or 
“Native.” 


In order to understand events in South 
Africa, it is necessary to understand the mean- 
ing of these and several other words as they are 
commonly used in that country. Thus, “Euro- 
pean” means the 2,500,000 whites in the Union 
of South Africa; of these, about 60% are “Afri- 
kaners”—descendants of the Boers who speak 
a language called “Afrikaans” which has evolved 
from Dutch; the other 40% are English-speak- 
ing. The word “Coloured” refers to a group of 
more than a million light-skinned people who 
come of mixed racial stock; “Asiatic” is the 
designation used for over 400,000 South Africans 
of East Indian and Indian origin. Finally “Na- 
tive” is the term used to denote the more than 
8,500,000 Africans who make up more than two- 
thirds of the total population. 


The one word whose meaning must be made 
clear in any discussion of South Africa is 
“Apartheid”—which means separation in Afri- 
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kaans, and which is the name of the policy of 
racial segregation under which South Africa 
has been ruled for the past three years. It is al- 
most impossible to describe the tremendous im- 
pact of Apartheid on every phase of-South 
African life: the most rigid forms of segrega- 
tion have been put into effect; vast population 
movements are under way as the government 
moves Native and Coloured people out of white 
districts and into “locations”; the right to vote 
has been taken away from Coloured people: 
higher education for Africans is at an end; 
countless other restrictions are being applied. 


For the NUDW, Apartheid has meant, 
ironically, a different kind of segregation—this 
time from the unions which make up the all- 
white Trade Union Council, successor to the 
earlier unsegregated Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil. To their credit, there are a number of other 
unions which followed the NUDW lead in choos- 
ing to go independent rather than slavishly 
accept the government’s Apartheid policy. 


Of course, government policy ts principally 
carried out by means of laws. The most rigid of 
these, where labor is concerned, is the Industrial 
Conciliation Act which, among many other 
things. prohibits Natives from belonging to 
registered unions. While they can belong to un- 
registered unions, such groups are not recognized 
by the government for collective bargaining 
purposes. Therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
no Native can have any legal union protection. 


Since Africans are thus excluded by law, 
the NUDW, like every other South African un- 
ion, cannot admit African employees in its 
shops to membership. In the retail trade, there 
are a large number of Native employees, most- 
ly in unskilled jobs. Their exclusion from the 
NUDW thus weakens that union in the event 
of a strike, just as an American union would 
be weakened if a large number of workers in 
a shop were excluded from the unit by law. 


Union Leaders Must Be White 


The Industrial Concillation Act makes a 
small concession to the country’s Coloured and 
Asiatic population by permitting them to be 
members of registered unions, and the NUDW 
does have a number of such workers. However, 
its national secretary, J.R. Altman points out 
that the union has “never had much success in 
organzing them.” One reason may be that the 
law requires separate locals for white and non- 
white members, separate meetings, and provides 


. that the leaders and executive board of any 


union must be all-white. 


In Altman’s words, the NUDW “regards this 
legislation as direct compulsion by the govern- 
ment in forcing its racial policies upon the 
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trade union movement, and has strongly con- 
demned it.” The NUDW was joined in this con- 
demnation by the overwhelming majority of 
trade unionists, even those who belong to the 
Trade Union Council. ; 

Within the limits imposed upon it by the 
government’s Apartheid laws, the NUDW func- 
tions pretty much like other trade unions, and 
bears an especially strong resemblance to un- 
ions in the British Commonwealth, of which 
South -Africa is of course a part. Thus, min- 
imum wages and working conditions are fixed 
by law and conciliation is compulsory if the 
union declares a dispute with an employer. If 
no settlement is reached as a result of such con- 
ciliation procedures, the union is free to strike. 


Dept. Store Strike in 1943 


The NUDW conducted a major strike in 1943, 
when a walkout at Johannesburg’s biggest de- 
partment store spread to other retail centers. 
After three weeks on the picket line, the strikers 
won almost all their demands. 


The NUDW, like the RWDSU, was founded 
in 1937. Unlike the RWDSU, fully 80% of NUDW 
members are women; perhaps half of these are 
married. In an effort to involve them in the life 
of the union, the NUDW has set up a Social and 
Sports Club which runs functions they can at- 
tend with their husbands. 


Wages in retail stores have tripled during 
the past 20 years, thanks to NUDW, but the cost 
of living has eaten up most of those gains. To- 
day, the minimum wage in big cities for a male 
retail clerk is about $120 a month, for a female 
about $82. The maximum work week is fixed 
by law at 46 hours, but most retail employees 
work a 4214 hour week, with Saturday afternoon 
off. There are ten-minute “tea breaks’’_every 
morning and afternoon, 12 paid holidays a year, 
three weeks paid vacation after two years serv- 
ice, and 12 days paid sick leave a year. 

NUDW members are divided as to the lan- 
guage they speak in about the same proportion 
as the population: 60% Afrikaans, 40% English. 
However, most members are able to speak both 
languages and they are used almost inter- 
changeably at union conferences. The monthly 
NUDW magazine, New Day (Nuwe Dag in Afri- 
kaans), prints editorials and leading news 
articles in both languages, social news in Eng- 
lish, and recipes in Afrikaans. The NUDW, which 
is seeking to organize 50,000 workers, is the sixth 
largest union in the country, with 12,000 mem- 
bers. While this may not seem like much by 
American standards, notes secretary Altman, 
“it must be remembered that the largest trade 
union in South Africa has only 19,000 mem- 
bers.” 


Overshadowing almost everything the 


Members of Nat’l Union of Distributive Workers are employed in department stores in such cities as Cap: Town, Johannesburg (shown on these pages). 





“The living standards of the white workers 
can never be maintained, let alone improved, 
as long as the bulk of the population (the non- 
Europeans) remains impoverished.” 


—Editorial in New Day 


“Ip our own ranks, too, we have supporters 
of the policy of Apartheid, and we have not 
shrunk from the responsibility of pointing out 
that in the long run they themselves, and their 
children, will be the ones to suffer from the 
acceptance of inter-racial competition, which 
can only bring down the living standards of all 
the workers.” 

—Message from NUDW leaders in 
response to invitation from South 
African Trade Union Council, 











NUDW and other unions may do in the way of 
improving conditions for union members is the 
fact that they are operating in a country whose 
government, in the view of author John Gunther 
is based “on fear, bigotry and intolerance.” 
Gunther, in his bestselling “Inside Africa” also 
notes that the government is committed to “the 
principle of unmitigated white supremacy (i.e., 
suppression of four-fifths of the people of the 
country) and it is in some respects the ugliest 
government I have ever encountered in the free 
world.” ‘ 

Can a labor movement be truly free in a 
nation where 8,500,000 Africans are exploited— 
often brutally—by a small minority of whites? 
Where Natives cannot live where they want to, 
nor work at the jobs they want to, nor even quit 
the jobs they have without official permission 
from their white masters? Where any Native 
may be arrested and jailed for three months 
without trial and without charges? 


Many South Africans in Jail 

It is no wonder that South Africa has more 
people in jail in proportion to population than 
any country in the free world, and that civil 
liberties as we know them simply do not exist 
for the colored population and are severely 
curtailed for the white people. Given these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
will not admit to membership the South African 
Trade Union Council, which has accepted the 
principle of Apartheid. 

There remains one ray of hope, focused 
largely on the NUDW and other organizations 
and individuals which continue to oppose the 
Apartheid and racial oppression. If these men 
and women of good will are able to restrain the 
racists, South Africa may yet find solutions to 
her very real and pressing problems and march 
behind the banner of freedom and democracy. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


A man’s idea of shopping is to go to a store that carries what he wants, 
buy it as quickly as possible and leave by the nearest exit. 


A woman’s concept of shopping is to wander blissfully from shop to 
shop, fingering fabrics, trying on hats, comparing prices, sending things 
home on approval and generally filling her pretty head with new ideas of 
things to buy. 


At no time.is the difference between the sexes so pronounced as when 
a husband and wife sally forth together into the merchandise marts. 


These connubial shopping expeditions are infrequent, due to the fact 
that neither party can soon forget the horror of their previous experiences. 
But wives are persistent, and all wives have at least one friend who likes 
to tell of the keen interest her husband takes in choosing her clothes or 
the furnishings for their home. 


Stimulated by envy, the wife prods her husband with remarks like, 
“Very funny. Since you have such definite opinions on hats, you can come 





with me next time I shop for one” Or, “After all, Aunt Martha is your aunt, 
and you ought to know what she’d like for her birthday better than I do.” 


After several rounds of futile bickering, the husband sometimes gives 
in and agrees to meet his wife at the main entrance of a local store at 
11:00 a.m. sharp. 


She arrives 15 minutes late and breathless with news of the darlingest 
costume jewelry, marked down to half price. It comes in white, which is 
nice because it goes with everything. But, on the other hand, the pink would 
be adorable with her dotted swiss dress, and she just can’t make up her 
mind. Won’t he come with her and help her decide? 


He will not. He agreed to meet her for the express purpose of buying 
a gift for Aunt Martha, and he intends to do precisely that and no more. 
No, he doesn’t think Aunt Martha would like costume jewelry. They agreed 
to get her a blouse, and let’s get on with it. Where are the blouses? 


Thirty feet inside the store his wife glimpses a herd of women crowd- 
ed around a counter. Her nostrils dilate and her eyes gleam. Whatever it 
is they are selling, it must be a bargain to collect such a crowd, and she 
wants some. Her husband, looking as though he is trying not to scream, 
steers her toward the blouse department. 


Once there, he reaches a decision with dismaying speed. He picks up 
a blouse, gives it a casual glance, says it looks fine for Aunt Martha, and 
let’s take it. He doesn’t say this to his wife, though, because she has drifted 
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off to look at a display of jewelled cashmere sweaters. When he finds 
her, she is trying on a pale yellow cardigan and listening to a sales clerk 
tell her how lovely she looks in it. 


He plucks at her sleeve to show her the blouse. After a microscopic 
examination of seams, buttons and price tag, she announces that she isn‘t 
sure it’s Aunt Martha’s type and, anyway, they ought to look around a 
little more. They might find something just as good for less at another store. 


At this point utter frustration sets in. Her husband may swear an un- 
gentlemanly oath and stalk off, leaving her in tears. Or he may simply 
mop his brow, clutch at his collar and settle, in hopeless despair, for a place 
to sit down. 


To a man, shopping is a chore roughly akin to shaving twice in one 
day. To a woman, it is high adventure. A husband and wife shopping to- 
gether is like playing solitaire with somebody looking over your shoulder. 
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Tips on Christmas Gifts: 
Comparisons Show 
Toy Prices Vary Widely 


o 
By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


. Comparison-shopping can save you worthwhile sums on 
toys this Christmas, a survey by this department shows. 
Many toys cost more this year, especially bikes, wagons, 
scooters, and other metal toys. Even some sets such as con- 
struction and electricity kits have gone up. In view of the 
lofty tags on many playthings, it’s worth comparing prices 
among different retailers. While dolls and carriages have 
not gone up noticeably, the price disparities here too can be 
sizable. 


For example, one famous toy retailer tags a well-known electric 
sewing machine for children at $19.95. Another volume retailer sells 
the identical model for $15.95. An electronic toy radio station sells 
for $6.95 ateone shop and at $5.85 at another. One large mail-order 
catalog has raised prices of wheeled goods neticeably over last year. 
Another offers the same prices this year as last on these items, and 
has even priced some a shade lower. 

In dolls, prices rise sharply with the costumes. One large re- 
tailer offers a 21-inch walking doll at $5.50. But the same doll 
dressed in a “fairy princess” outfit is $10. You can save either by 
riaking the doll clothes or buying a less costly costume. For ex- 
ample, a little dress set for an unclothed doll is available for under 
$2, or a dress and coat set for under $3. 


Beware High-Pressure Salesmen 


In buying gifts for adults as well as youngsters, particularly 
beware of high-pressure credit jewelers and unknown salesmen who 
wait at factory gates or visit your home. These often charge highly 
exaggerated prices for gaudy gift items sold on installment pay- 
ments. As warned here before, the printed list prices on many 
specially-prepared gift sets mean nothing. One set of woman’s 
watch, earrings and matching pin carries a list price of $71.50 on 
the box. Actually, the wholesale cost is only $7.15, and true retail 
value about $12. 

Certainly as important as finding a reasonable price is selecting 
toys that have lasting play value and help a child develop abilities 
and understand his environment by re-creating it. One trend this 
year that can capture much of your money with dubious value for 
a child, is war-making novelty toys, such as rocket cannons. Curi- 
ously, these “‘war” toys, which can cost up to $8, have the endorse- 
ment of a so-called “guidance-council” which is really a commercial 
organization but gets much publicity in newspapers and on tele- 
visidn programs for the toys it promotes. 


Play Value, Durability in Toys 


The Toy-Testing Committee of the Canadian Ass’n. of Con- 
sumers has examined a number of playthings and grades them for 
play value, design, durability and other factors. It warns, as have 
other experts, that in corstruction toys pre-school children need the 
smallest, simplest sets. Among playthings it has rated as good buys 
are the Brio wooden pull toys and construction sets, and the Tinker 
Toy (“excellent durability and functions smoothly”). For children 
from five years up, it rates highly Uni-Blox, Meccano, Erector and 
Lincoln Logs. For infants, the Canadian committee recommended 
stuffed “creeper’s ba!ls” to encourage a child to creep and thereby 
develop muscle growth. 

For younger children (under five), the Playskool wood toys are 
often recommended by child experts as thoughtfully-designed and 
relatively durable. They are inexpensive, too. These include a 
pounding bench ($1.50); landscape peg set ($2); Nok-Out Bench; 
wagon of blocks, Pump-A-Ball, Lacing Boot and others. 

An unusual new construction toy is the Space Builder, for chil- 
dren of seven and older, produced by Industrial Trends, Chicago 37. 
It includes blocks with drilled holes and dowels for creating struc- 
tures up to ten feet tall, and comes with a plastic tent cover, 
at $4.95. 

Toys With Educational Features 


Some traditional games have appeared with educational fea- 
tures. One is a new game called “Johnny Can Read,” a board game 
with markers for children seven to twelve. The child moves the 
markers according to his ability to read words selected for his 
age group. It sells for $2 at many toy departments. Another is 
Stop-and-Go ($1), designed by Rowena Shoemaker of the Play- 
schools Association. It teaches youngsters traffic-safety principles 
whilé they play. World-About-Us Lotto ($1), teaches the child 
about his community while he plays this familiar game. 

Official Scout items make worthwhil. boys’ gifts. These are 
sold by Bcy Scout Trading Posts in most towns. Gratifyingly, most 
scout items have not gone up, and some even cost less than 
formerly. Among good values are the Boy Scout telescope ($1.95); 
Official field glasses with three-power lenses ($2.95 plus 10% fed- 
eral tax); Canteen ($2.50); Pathfinder compass ($2.10); Scout 
knife ($1.50); haversack ($3.45 plus 10% federal tax); crystal radio 
kit, including an earphone ($2.95); basket-making kit, $1.25. Even 
the Scout’s famous hard-sole moccasin kit, formerly $3.95, has been 
reduced to $3.50. It has pre-cut leather parts ready to lace into 
rugged moccasins. 

Another good source for good-quality radio kits for youngsters, 
and also for record players, radios and Hi-Fi components, is Allied 
Radio, a large, low-price mail-order supply house (100 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 80). 

Your local] library will let you have lists of books recommended 
by experts for children in various age groups, such as “Growing Up 
with Books”, or the “Children’s Bookshelf” list. The latter also 
can be secured for 25c from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., (Catalog No. FS 3.209:304/4). 
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With this issue, The Record begins a new feature of fashion advice especially aimed at helping women readers to dress 





well economically. Marie Evangelista, pictured above, is a former’ RWDSU member. As an office worker who must be well dressed, 


yet can’t afford to spend a lot on clothes, she’s had to give a lot of time and thought to shopping for clothes. In this first article, 
Miss Evangelista discusses the broad principles that should guide thé budget-conscious shopper. Later articles will deal with spe- 
cific fashion problems. Readers are invited to submit questions and comments to The Record, 132 West 43 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ow to Dress Well on a Budget 


By MARIE EVANGELISTA 


It’s not much of a trick to be nominated 
one of the best dressed women of the world— 
if you have an unlimited budget. The real trick 
is in being well dressed on the low clothes budget 
most of us have. But a little careful and’ wise 
planning, plus a dash of ingenuity will stretch 
your clothes dollar till it cries “Uncle!” Here 
are some tips to help you. 

* The first step is to go through your ward- 
robe periodically and systematically. Get rid of 
anything and everything that cannot be repair- 
ed or mended any more. Then, about a month 
before the start of a season, for example the 
beginning of September ‘for Fall and Winter, 
make a note of the items you want to buy for 
the coming season. Keep in mind the type of 
clothes you prefer, whether casual or sophisti- 
cated, and also make careful note of how you 
will combine your new. purchases with what you 
already have, so that you can always mix and 
match. 

Before you buy, do some comparison shop- 
ping in as many stores as you can visit. Don’t 
buy the first thing you see. Check prices and 
fashion trends in styles and accessories. Don’t be 
afraid of the better stores. While most of their 
merchandise is too high fashioned and expen- 
sive, you don’t have to buy anything but you 
can look. These stores give you the best ideas 
for a very smart wardrobe. 

Learn to recognize the best in materials 
and styles. Make note of manufacturer’s labels 
and types of styling so that you may compare 
possible purchases at sales in these same stores 
or less expensive stores. Try on dresses and suits 
and make note of styles which do the most for 
you. Copies of expensive dresses or other wear- 
ing apparel can often.be found for less than 
half the original price. When you know that 
neckline, sleeve and general lines do most for 
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you, you can quickly go through a rack at a sale 
and save time by choosing only what you know 
is best for you. 


Accessories Provide Changes 


One good basic rule is to keep coats, suits, 
dresses and shoes in subdued colors like black, 
navy, brown, beige, grey or wine. Colorful ac- 
cessories can provide the change in your outfit. 
Bags, belts, scarfs and gloves in many shades 
of orange, blue, yellow and turquoise are won- 
derful with brown, navy and beige. Blue and 
black accessories go well with wine. Any color 
of your choosing is fine with black or grey. 


A combination of accessories is usually 
much less expensive than a high-color novelty 
outfit which needs special accessories that will 
not match anything else in your wardrobe. Skirts, 
blouses and the new co-ordinates with spencer 
jackets and boleros in dark or contrasting colors 
are like having extra suits and provide many 
versatile costume changes. Velvet berets, which 
come in all colors, go with any type of outfit. 

Now we come to the two items which can 
confuse the most fashion-conscious woman: 
lingerie and jewelry. It’s easy to be dazzled by 
the glitter and the frou-frou, so be extra care- 
ful when choosing either of these two important 
items. Poorly fitted undergarments can ruin the 
lines of the most attractive suit or dress. 

Rely on fit, not on frills, in lingerie. A slip, 
bra, girdle and even panties must be suited to 
your figure. Try girdles in reputable stores which 
employ corsetieres to helo with your choice. 
Buy two at a time, if possible, so you can launder 
and change often. 

Slips, bras and panties are proportioned to 
fit individual figures by top manufacturers like 
Barbizon, Munsingwear and Van Raalte. Their 
merchandise is a little more expensive but many 
department stores and snecialtv shons run sales 
on these name brands throughout the year. As 


for jewelry, keep it simple, avoid dangles and 
bangles. They tend +o cheapen the best kind 
of jewelry. Gold or silver usually go well with 
any outfit. If you prefer stone or rhinestone, try 
to choose pieces which are rhodium backed and 
have been hand set. You can tell hand setting 
by the prongs around the stones. Stones with- 
out prongs are pasted on and can fall out easily. 


You can spend your money wisely. Most 
stores run regular sales on certain items. Lord 
& Taylor, in New York, for instance, has semi- 
annual sales of beautiful gloves in every color, 
style and material for only $2. Bloomingdales 
runs special one-of-a-kind and regular sales of 
good handbags. Oppenheim Collins has excellent 
sales of lingerie and rhinestone jewelry. Get to 
know what items thé stores in your area special- 
ize in and watch for sales in those departments. 


Avoid Shopping in Busy Hours 


Avoid shopping on Thursday nights or Sat- 
urdays if you can. Many stores are open late 
other weekday nights. Treat yourself to a little 
leisurely shopping whenever possible. A charge 
account, if not abused, can help you get those 
special buys when you are short of cash. 


You do not have to buy everything you need 
in one shopping trip. Patience means money in 
your pocket. If an item on sale will not fit into 
your wardrobe plan because of its color or style, 
or if the seams and hems are skimpy and poorly 
finished, it is not a bargain. Wait for the next 
sale. 

If you have planned wisely and have care- 
fully checked the stores you should be able to 
buy all your clothes and accessories at regular, 
end-of-the-season sales and at special pur- 
chases. This will cut the average cost of clothes 
by at least a third. Your chic and stylish though 
economical wardrobe will be ample reward for 


_ all your efforts and patience. 











Hungarian refugees, shown below arriving in U.S., will be aided by RWDSU 
‘ relief campaign. (See Page 3.) At bottom, Hungarians make their perilous 
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— See Page 7 
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